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MEDIOIR OF MISS F.. H. KELLY. 


IN Presenting our readers with a brief memoir of this interes- 
ting young lady, we cannot but lament, that the lateness of the 
hour at which we received the promised communication, and the 
pressure of other duties, prevent our doing that justice to her me- 
rits and our own feelings, which we had flattered ourselves would 
have been our pleasing task to perform; we therefore trust, that 
the slight and hasty sketch we are enabled only to submit, our 
kind friends will not consider has been produced from any want 
of attention. 

Miss F, H. Ketty was born on the 30th of June, 1805, and is 
the daughter of a Captain Kelly, who has served long and meri- 
toriously in one of the regiments of the line, and is now upon the 
half-pay list. If the source of our information be correct, (and 
we have no reason to doubt it ) there was little in the early part 
of .our heroine’s life to merit the notice of the biographer. We 
have, therefore, no marvellous indications of future celebrity to 
relate ; no lispings of Shakspeare in swaddling clothes, or improve- 
ments upon Mozart in the nursery: we have only to tell a “ plain 
unvarnish’d tale,” but such a one as our readers may rely on its 
accuracy. . 

In the month of June, 1819, the fair subject of our memoir 
made her first essay as an actress, at the Cheltenham theatre, in 
the character of Amelia Wildenhaim, in “ Lovers’ Vows ;” and 
when her early age is taken into consideration, and the difficulty 
attendant on the first appearance of a timid female on the stage, 
it may almost be deemed extraordinary, that any one so circum- 
stanced, should leave any impression upon an audience consisting 

of visitors from the metropolis :—to Miss Kelly’s praise be it 
said, that when she again appeared, as Amanthis, in the “ Child 
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of Nature,” the applause she received fully proved that her value 
was duly estimated. 

After performing here for a short period, during which she ap- 
peared in the arduous character of Belvidera, which part, according 
to the provincial critics, she played with taste and judgment, Miss 
Kelly went to Paris, in company of an highly valued friend of her 
father, for the purpose of compleating her education. We have 
heard, that during her stay at the French capitol, she was highly 
complimented by the great Talma, on her correct and judicious 
recital of some of the beautiful passages of Shakspeare: for our 
own part, we have very little faith in these every day told tales ; 
we shall therefore pass it over with this single observation of our 
friend Puff, that, “though it never did happen, yet it might.” 

On her return from Paris, she entered into an engagement with 
the manager of the Brigliton theatre, and performed all the prin- 
cipal characters in tragedy throughout the season, with great eclat. 

From Brighton. «she went to the new theatre at Dublin, where 
she was engaged by Mr. Harris, being introduced to that gentle- 
man by the eclebrated counsellor Shiell, author of the “Apostate,” 
and various other successful pieces. At tbis theatre she played 
many popular characters, to the delight of crowded audiences and 
to the satisfaction of the manager. 

When this season concluded, Miss Kelly appeared at the Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, and Derby theatres, under the manage- 


‘ment of Mr. Macready senior, for whose useful advice and able 


instruction, we have reason to know she expresses herself highly 
grateful. 

After the conclusion of her engagement with Mr. Macready, 
she again appeared in Dublin, at the highest salary given in that 
theatre, and proved to the audiences that she had gained much by 
her provincial tour. 

Upon leaving the Irish capitol, she was engaged by the present 
committee of management of Covent Garden theatre, where she 
made her debut in the character of Juliet: of her merits in this 
part we have spoken at length in our Jast. For her performance 
in the new tragedy, we refer our friends to our critique in the pre- 
sent number. : 

And now, having endeavoured to make good our promise, we. 
shall take our leave of this young lady, with the conviction on our, 
minds, that if merit in public life, and amiability in private, be 
passports to respect and patronage, no one we are sure deserve 
them more than Miss F. H. Ketty. H. 
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Literary Notices. 


DON CARLOS—A Tragedy, in 5 Acts, by Lorp Joun RusseL.- 
8vo. p. 119.—Longman and Co. London, 


The memorable fate of Don Carlos, during the reign of his un- 
happy sire, Philip IV. of Spain, and his singular persecutions, of 
which Schiller, the celebrated German author, in a tragedy of the 
same name, has discussed and portrayed so beautifully, became 
strongly impressed upon our minds during the announcement of 
the tragedy now before us, and we had no hesitation in supposing, 
that from such a subject, his lordship had extracted the leading 
features for his present production :—it is a considerable period 
since we remember to have perused thé works of Schiller, (and 
amongst them Don Carlos is most prominent) and for quoting facts, 
by way of comparison with Lord John Russell’s publication, the 
certainty of our recollection may be hazarded ; we shall take the 
opportunity by our next number, to submit to our readers an out~ 
line of each work, ascertaining how far Lord John Russell is con- 
nected with Schiller, or if the literary world can boast of another 
diadem to ornament its hallowed fane. In his lordship’s preface 
is stated— , 

** About the year 1555, several Spanish Lutherans printed, out of Spain, 
copies of the bible in the Spanish language, which were soon afterwards in- 
troduced into that country by the care of Hernandez, one of their number. 
The Inquisition, alarmed at the progress made in reading the scriptures, ar- 
tested many Lutherans, and, in 1559, celebrated two ‘‘acts of faith,” or 
autos-da-fe, at Valladolid. At the former of these, Don Carlos, then a boy, 
presided: he was obliged to take the oath mentioned in the play, and it is af- 
firmed by Llorente, that he conceived a violent hatred against the Inquisition 
from that time :—’’ 
of which the opening scene fully speaks. 

Vatpez, the grand Inquisitor, and Lucero, one of the fraternity, are 
discovered in a room of the Inquisition. 
Val. Wet met Lucero! we expected you 
With anxious thoughts ; how prospers our new church 
In proud Granada? 

Luc. * Well as could be hoped. 

It is a youthful plant, and has not yet 
Into the earth struck root that can withstand ~ 
A sudden tempest ; the accursed race 
Of Mahomet still cling with barbarous love 
To their old idol ; some eight hundred years 
Of unbelief have choked the soil with weeds, 
Their spirit still is proud; each minor bond 
Of dress, of language, of familiar custom, 
Links them with foree to their unhallowed faith. 
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We shall amend these things; in a few years 
Their Moorish garb shall yield to Christian cloaks, 
‘Their tongue shail slip into the pure Castilian, 
‘Their household customs, all that constitutes 

A seperate race, shall be purged out by fire, 

And penalty of death; enough of this: 

We have more pressing matter in debate, 

That needs your counsel. 

Let me hear the subject. 

*Tis of the highest; our young prince, Don Carlos, 
The heir of Spain; you know his forward humour, 
His disrespectful tones and harsh constructions 

On our proceedings; we, who should obtain 

His reverence and ‘his awe, are viewed with mute 
And sullen disregard. 

I know it well. 

Had he locked up the malice in his breast, 
_And done no overt act of enmity 

‘To the most Holy Inquisition, time 

Must in the end have crowned his purposes ; 

And we should have beheld the mighty bulwark 
On which we stand, the soldiers of the faith, 
Shaken, perhaps destroyed. 


Indeed, this fear 
Hath often weighed upon my mind. 


in mine 
It fretted into action; thus I reasoned : 
if 1 can spur the irritable staff 
Of which the prince is made, to act against us, 
if { can mcke a cautious enemy 
Spring from his ambuscade, and show himself 
An open foe, then may we close in fight 
And gain the field, while Philip lives and reigns, 
The path is perilous; what are your means? 
You may remember Leonora, now 
The wife of Cordoba, the prince's friend. 
I do. , 
This lady early loved the prince: 
She was brought up at court, and sighed for him, 
Her first young girlish passion; it was met 
With carelessness and scorn; she felt the slight: 
Now for a stranger tale—King Philip’s son, 
Almost unconscious to himself, loves her 
He should not, the fair Queen of Spain- 

Elizabeth! 

Even so—and Donna Leonora is 
‘The lady of the court, who waits upon her ; 
Ske hates the queen for being loved of Carlos, 
She hates Don Carlos that he loves the queen ; 
She is of our observers ; now you hold 
The clue; this lady and her husband urge 
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“The prince to show his secret sentiments 

‘Of mercy to the Lutheran, and save 

The victims ef our cruelty; some few 

Of these I suffered to escape from Spain, 

‘To fasten on Dou Carles the foul stain 

Of favoring heresy. 

Twe. It was well done. 
Val. Nay more; 

By the excitements of Don Luis Cordoba, 
‘The prince has seen the Plemish deputies, 
Who now are at the court to plead the cause 
Of rebels, but from ali men’s sight debarr'd= 
Don Carlos speke with them, his tender soul 
Melted to learn what hardships were endured 
By these vile heretics ; and -better still, 

He meditates a journey into Flanders, 
‘With the Kind hope, good:youth, to reconcile 
His. father's rebets to his father’s crown: 
‘This journey is ® secret; when ‘tis known, 
*Twilt work the king most strangely. 





Theatrical Diary. 
DRURY LANE. 

Nov. 29th. Venice Preserved, Frightened to Death.—30th, Guy Manner 
ing, Halt of the Caravan, Rendezvous.—Dec. 2nd. Othello, Giovanni in 
London.—3rd. Wild Oats, Halt of the Caravan, Spoil'd Child.—4th. Venice 
Preserved, Halt of the Caravan, Frightened to Death.—dth, Guy Mannering, 
Halt of the Caravan, Old and Young.—5th, Schooi for Scandal, Halt.of :‘the 
Caravan, Old and Young.—7th. Artaxerxes, Liar, Helt of the Caravan, Old 
and Young —9th. Othello, Giovanni in London.—10th, Prevoked Husband, 
Gfalt of the Caravan, Old-and Young.—iith. Venice Preserved, Halt of the 
(‘aravan, Paul and Virginia.—i2th. Artaxerxes, Liar, Halt of the Caravan, 
Old and Young. 

‘THE Performance of the two tragic monarchs, in Otway’s 
“« Venice preserved,’ has drawn great crowds to this theatre :du- 
ring the last fortnight : we have twice witnessed Messrs. Young and 
Kean, as Pierre and Jufier; and while the recollection of their 
excellence is vivid in our memories, we shall endeavour to convey 
to our readers our opinion of the merit of each; and in so doing, 
we shali disclaim all sort of party feeling on either side, ‘but 
fearlessly perform our duty, to the best of our abilities, “ unmixed 
with baser matter.” 

In the character of Pierre, the poet has mixed up so much ap- 
parent candour, generasity, and manly courage, that, though en- 
gaged in a bad cause, and connected with blood-thirsty villains, 
we cannot but lament that such a man should become a victim te. 
misplaced confidence, and be doomed to an ignominious death. 
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Unlike the Cassius of Shakspeare, (a'tlough we do not mean to 
put it on an equality with the Roman conspirator) what Pierre 
dves is from patriotism, and not personal envy; a character 
therefore of such a nature, and acting under sueh motives, requires 
little more in personation, than a bold, manly bearing, and ordi- 
nary powers of declamation :—with Mr. Young, possessing as he 
does all the advantages of a finely formed person, clegance of 
manners, and a voice of great compass, it is not at all surprizing, 
that he should present to our view the very being, that in our clo- 
set we had fancied Pierre to be—to say therefore that Mr. Young 
does this, is to express in a few words our opinion and his excel- 
lence. 

Of Jaffer, on the contrary, except his powerful affection for 

delvidera, there is little in the character to exeite feelings of 
compassion, either in the cruelty of his father-in-law, Priuli, or in 
his self immolation—the one is a just punishment for improvi- 
dence, and the other, scarcely a redeeming virtue for perjury and 
ingratitude to his benefactor and friend—the man who had relie- 
ved his wants, soothed his sorrows, and saved his Belvidera and 
child from penury. He engages with the conspirators not from 
any wish to benefit his country, or amend the abuses of the state, 
but to gratify his personal revenge against Priuli:-—his first act, 
on joining the conspiracy, is to give his wife as secvrity of his 
fidelity to their cause ; yet when Renault, tempted by her beauty, 
offers to her rudeness, what does Jaffier do? why, prompted again 
by personal motives, he forfeits his oath, betrays his friend, and 
becomes the worst of characters, a perjured informer. 

With such unamiable traits of character, we allow that an actor 
has very great difficulties to contend against, to render the part 
even bearable ; but it requires the full powers of a “master spirit,” 
to sofien dowi the errors of the character, making the:n appear 
the effect of circumstance and not of badness of heart :—such, 
however, Mr. Kean has proved himself in his performance of Jaf- 
fier, which, although far from a perfect piece of acting, is never- 
theless such as we expected from a wan of his genius. In those 
scenes of the play, where the poet shews Jaffier as the most ten- 
der of husbands, he was every thing his most ardent admirers 
could desire; his delivery of that beautiful compliment to nature’s 
fairest ornament, woman, was in a masterly style of softness and 
delicacy—here however our praise must stop: for in those scenes 
whore he is directly in contrast with Pierre, his inferiority to bis 
great rival, asa finished actor, was so apparent, that we should 
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Sndeed hold our opinion “at a pin’s fee,” could we be for a moment 
blind to it, or hesitate to acknowledge our confidence of its reality. 

Belvidera, in the hands of Mrs. W. West, without possessing 
those commanding beauties which Miss O'Neill threw into the 
character, was, as is usual with the performances of this lady, 
sweetly interesting. ‘The other parts, with the exception of Re- 
nault, were most efficiently represented; and the play has been 
got up ina style that deserves the patronage of a British public. 

A Mr. Rayner, from the theatres royal York and Birmingham, 
appeared for the first time on these boards, as Bandie Dinmont ; 
and since our witnessing the last performance of the character 
by Emery, we have not been so agreeably entertained by any 
representative as Mr. Rayner: there is a natural ease and humour 
in his mode, that will eventually stamp him a favorite on the me- 
tropolitan stage. 

Dr. Arne’s beautiful opera of “Artarerves,” has been twice 
played here ; once on Saturday se’nnight, end again on Thursday 
last:—we attended the theatre on both evenings, for the pur- 
pose of having our opinion confirmed, of the inability of the new 
singer, Mrs. Austin, to fill the chief operatic characters. We are 
at all times unwilling to speak otherwise than favorably of any 
debutant, and especially so when the object is a lady; but our du- 
ty compels us to say, that Mrs. Austin’s performance of Mandane 
was a complete failure. On the Saturday evening, we made every 
allowance for the difficulty attendant on a first appearance in a 
new character; but Thursday night’s performance convinced us, 
that what we had attributed to timidity, arose from another cause— 
the total want of physical powers and musica] knowledge sufficient 
to execute the beautiful airs of this opera :— that Mrs. Austin is 
an agreeable singer, none can deny ; but she is too fond of embel- 
lishing her songs with ornaments, “which, like marl upona sterile 
soil, encumbers only, where it cannot fertilize.” In a word, Mrs. 
A. has a great deal to learn, before she can expect to be qualified 
for a first-rate singer. , 

Braham was in fine voice, and sang the airs allotted to Arbaces 
with his usual brilliancy and execution, Madame Vestris was the 
Artaxerxes of the evening, and was particularly good in the sweet 
air of “ In infancy our hopes and fears” 

The new ballet of the “ Halt of the Caravin,” is made an 
agreeable vehicle for the introduction of some elegant dancing, by, 
Messrs. Noble and Byrne, their ladies, and Miss Tree—the latter, 
when she is brought in direct contrast with her great competitors, 
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luses nothing by the comparison. The corps de ballet at this 
house is so excellent, that we almost fancied we were in the King’s 
theatre. 

We are glad to find that George Colman has again taken the 
dramatic field, and like an able general, he is again victorious :— 
his new farce of “ Old and Young,” is in his very best style of 
broad humour; it is ene of the most amusing pieces the stage has 
produced for a long time: the plot of it is as follows, 

Mr, Witton, (Terry) a testy old bachelor, verging on seventy, and dread- 
filly afflicted with the gout, finding that at his advanced age he is not likely 
to enter into the holy state of wedlock, reselves to send for his nephew, Mr. 
Charles Mowbray, (Mercer ) whom he had not spoken to for several years, 
en account of an imprudent marriage, in osder that he may enjoy the society: 
of Mowbray, whom the old boy believes has been left a widower, with tea 
etiildren, nine boys and agirl. At the opening of the farce we find Mr.Wil- 
ton,. highly delighted:at the idea ef relieving the dull monotony of a Single 
Mfe,.by the company of the children—his partiality is, @ priori, promised to 
the boys, whom he hopes to find lads of spirit and. mischief. Mowbray ar- 
rives ;. wlien it is found, thut instead of ten children he has but one, a little 
givl,. Matilda, (Clara Fisher ): this circumstance is however carefully con- 
eealed from the eld bachelor, and a plan.is fernred to make him believe that 
the whole-of the boys and girls are in the-house, In furtherance of this ob- 
ject,. little Fisher enters as Master. Hector Mowbray, a hero in embryo, 
who-with the aid of drums and trumpets, knocking down flower pats, break- 
ing cliairs and tables, and upsetting the inkstand, contriyes so to annoy the 
old: bachelor, that fie is glad to escape from the provoking urchin. Having 
However recovered a little from the annoyatice of one boy, he is desirous of 
seeing the others: Matilda again enters, as Gebbleton Mowbray, a confirm- 
edi glutton, who is perpetually eating and yet never satisfied: as the noise of 
the-one disturbed him, se the gluttony of the other, and the consequent illness 
arising from it, so completely vex him, that,he wishes the whele family at 
the-devik. In the midst of these agreeable nursery recreations, another of 
the supposed boys arrives—a complete fop, whose affected manners and as- 
sumed consequence nearly drive the old boy to madness 3 ard he is just on 
the point of ordering them all to leave his house, when. Matildg enters, con- 
vinces him of his error, and is pardoned for her mischevous tricks. 

By this brief explanation of the plot, our readers will perceive, 
that it has been written prinvipally to shew the versatility of 
talent of Clara Fisher, who certainly is one ef: the most extraor- 
dinary specimens’ of precocity of genius we ever saw:—the ease 
with which she changed her manner and voice, was truly astonish- 
ing; we were delighted beyond expression at her performance. 
Terry, as Old Wilton, was most excellent; it is a character ex- 
actly in’ his Tine, and no other actor eould have played it so well. 
Knight, and Mrs. Orger, had but little to do, but that little was 
done well. The dialogue, though not possessing the most brilliant 
wit, is in a happy vein of pleasant humour, and the piece was 
erowned with the most complete success. 
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Before we close our notice of the performances at this house, 
we cannot in justice to Mr. Elliston omit to mention his able per- 
formance of Young Wilding, in the “ Liar:’’—when we say it 
was played in his very best style of comic acting, we are sure any 


praise from us would be superfluous. 
ee 
; COVENT GARDEN. | 

Nov. 29th. Romeo and Juliet, Rosina.—30th. Rob Roy Macgregor, A 
Rowland for an Oliver.—Dec. 2nd. Romeo and Juliet, Cherry and Fair Star. 
—3rd. Maid Marian, Husbands and Wives.—4th. Maid Marian, Irish Tutor, 
Sleep Walker.—5th, Maid Marian, Two Pages of Frederick the Great.—6th. 
Romeo and Juliet, Miller and his Men.—7th. Maid Marian, London Hermit. 
—9th, Romeo and Juliet, London Hermit.—10th. Maid Marian, London 
Hermit.—11th. Huguenot, London JYermit.—12th. Huguenot, Irish Tutor, 
No Song No Supper. 


A new opera entitled “ Maid Marian,’’ founded on the popular 
novel of that name, has been produced at this theatre, with some 
degree of success; a correct detail of plot would be an unprofi- 
table duty on our part, since the author, or rather the “ adaptor,” 
has not given us the opportunity. With the several incidents from 
the novel, we find those of the Ivanhoe cast, strongly worked up 
likewise, with several of the famous Robin Hood, Little John, 
Friar Tuck, and suchlike traditional adventurers, and therefore 
Mr. Planché, ( to whom we find the dramatic composition is int 
debted ) has very trifling claim to criginality: there is a flavor in 
his productions, that cannot entirely be pronounced disagreeable ; 
and for stage effect he possibly is as eager, and as successful, as 
most of the dramatists, whose works are better known for com- 
pilation than legitimacy. «An opera, ( which by the bye is almost 
a misnomer for “Maid Marian” ) like the present, combining so 
great a portion of prineipal characters, as: C. Kemble, Abbott, W. 
Farren, T. P. Cooke, Keeley, Pearman, Hunt Miss. Tree, &c. ‘&e. 
cannot well fail.in creating much repute, if! the subject be: any 
way tolerable; and certainly one of the’ legendary kind,~like 
“ Maid Marian,” will obtain preference; Being, as\in like manher 
to'most of the entertainments incidental to this theatre, indebted 
mairily to the effect of good-scenery. superb decorations; and’ a 
collection of pleasing music but which in the present opera is’ not 


so superior, as what we shoald and did expect. from’ the com- _ 


poser ‘and directer of the music,’ Mr. Bishop. | Theré:is evidently 
much labor in’ the style; this perhaps is accounted’ for, by the 
“ indisposition’”’-which attacked i. B. as the bills informed ws, 
during the getting up of “ Maid Marian,” and which therefore We 


may suppose'is somewhat excusable. We heard it remarked. he 
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he had no right to be indisposed at such a time=this idea would 
be rather extravagant, save that we had of ourselves considered 
that the “ indisposition at so critical a moment, was tempestious 
opportunus—however, we are not disposed to parley upon the truth 
of the matter; we are aware much can be done by Mr. Bishop, 
and if in the present instance, a lack of that mighty genius was 
wanting, then it simply concludes with the “ composer’s ” humour 
being “ not i’ the vein,” and that an indisposition was unquestion- 
ably the great preventative. 

Maid Marian, or Matilda Fitzwater, was played by Miss M. 
Tree, and a most fatiguing and heavy part it is; we wonder that 
her exertions brought her so promptly through with it:—her act- 
ing is indicative of the most cheering and heartfelt approbation at 
any time ; her manner is so interesting, chaste, and unassuming ; 
each of such qualities were on the present occasion heightened, if 
possible still further, and from a very full house she received the 
sense of their gratification. ‘The bravura of “ J'o arms!” should 
be omitted—it is immensely difficult. The Friar Michael (or 
Tuck) of Mr. C. Kemble, was excessivly humourous, we were 
not a little gratified at the richness of jocundity displayed in the 
character—his incessant taste for “ripe canary,” flourishing a “quar- 
ter staff,” or clipping the wings of a “little fresh game,” was 
heartily comic. W. Farren played Baron Fitzwater, ( a peevish 
quarrelsome old fellow, always wrangling, and taking no denial ) 
with much ability. Abbott, as the outlawed Locksley, or Robin 
Hood ; and Hunt, as “ Little John,’ partook of the “ merry gam- 
bols” of Sherwood, with the utmost good humour and alacrity. 
Pearman sang one or two songs with mote taste than was expected 
from him: the first ballad in. particular. The fine commanding 
figure of T. P. Cooke was seen to advantage as Richard Ceur de 
Lion :—the charaeter has little ér nothing to do, but was render- 
ed somewhat important by this respectable actor. Mr. Egerton, 
as Prince John, and Mr. Baker, as Sir Ralph Montfaucon ; dis- 
played their ability more earnestly than on general occasions. 
The scenery is most beautifully descriptive, and in succession re- 
ceived several rounds of app’ause. 

A new tragedy, called “ 7'he Huguenot,” from the pen of Mr. 
Shiell, the successful author of “ Evadne,” Bellamira,” “ The 
Apostate,” was performed on Wednesday last, and was equally as 
successful as his former productions. The tragedy is divested 
from any gorgeous display of pageantry; the scenery is no great 
auxiliary; the cast of characters by no means numerous, or prepos- 
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sessing, but wholly dependant on the lively interest of the story; the 
situations frequently applying to the sensibility of the audience; the 
illustrative beauty and harmony of the language, and the irresisti- 
ble power of warmly penetrating the feelings of every sympathetic 
heart. The whole support of the piece is attendant upon the act- 
ing of Macready and Miss F. H. Kelly, and from their united ef- 
forts is wrought up every charm that binds us to its energetic de- 
tail. The scene lies at Orleans, and the time is supposed at the 
eventful period of the Huguenot race of calamities. 


_- In calia and happy days, Margaret, the only daughter of Count Romont, 
returns the ardent affection of the young Count de Polignac, a leader of con- 
siderable bravery in the Huguenot ranks, The crime of murder, in an attack 
of private resentment, by his father, on the person of a distinguished noble, 
compels him vent nigcountry ; but Adolphus, his son, entreats his stay, and 
taking upon himseff~us>full enormity of the offence, resolves to leave the 
place of his nativity for ever: a written document of his departure is placed 
in the hands of Margaret, and, disguised and unknown, he proceeds on his 
‘opening path of fate.’* His own confession of the murder, upon interro- 
gation at Orleans, convicts him; and with the herd of convicts, branded with 
the ‘* red cross’ of blood, is he imprisoned: here he miraculously saves the 
child of his keeper, Lormont, from whom he receives much lenity, and is 
allowed a greater share of liberty. In the interim, Count Romont has expe- 
rienced several vicissitudes and ‘ frowns of fortune, ** and becomes a depen- 
dant on the Duke de Montville, governor at Orleans: there Romont fixes 
his residence, and with Lis daughter, ‘* pining under blighted love,” receive 
the smiles of their protector. At this period the tragedy commences: Mont- 
ville has fallen in love with Margaret, and claims her hand; the Count leaves 
her to her own resolve; she rejects him, stil] adoring the memory of her first 
love; but seeing that her father is sentenced to a dungeon, retracts ;—here is 
worked up a most animated scene, in description of the wounded feelings of 
a broken heart, and the duty which rouses her to the safety of a parent, 
which ultimately ends in her preparation for becoming the bride of Montville. 
During the usual walks of Adolphus, he is noticed by a priest, La Roche, 
known to the father of Margaret and herself :—on one occasion his step is 
arrested by the sound of music, and an air is played by Margaret, which 
Adolphus instantly recals to his mind, and in one moment incautiously ex- 
presses his former and still ardent love. La Roche uses every method of 
breaking it, and endeavours to get the portraits of the lovers, (both retaining 
that of each other) in his possession. The third act announces the marriage 
rites of Montville and Margaret to be in waiting ; and the ceremony is near- 
ly terminated, when the wretched Adolphus rushes in, wrapped in a cloak, 
and impedes the contract. Montville commands the intruder to be seized, 
and in the resistance Adolphus is discovered:—the distracted daughter of 
Romont faints at the sight of her lover in the habit of a convict ; she is re- 
moved, and Adolphus sentenced for execution: the Count Romont, horror- 
struck at the incident, and discarded by Montville, flies from his child, and 
both are plunged in dreadful despair. Adolphus, in his way to the scaffold, 
meets with his “blind father, embraces him, and intercedes with the atten- 

dants that any- knowledge of him as his son may be concealed; the old Covnt 
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discovers the kindred tie. but only to be torn from his arms, and he is taket 
to La Roche nearly expiring, when Adolphus is dragged to instant and un- 
happy death. Margaret rushes in, ‘and a most distressing scene ensues ; he 
dashes her from his embrace, and bids the executioner do his duty: at ‘this 
moment the very axe is uplifted, when the interference of La Roche, who 
has brought the dying revealment of the old father’s crime, releases Adol- 
phus from his voluntary commitment, Innocent, he clasps the form of Mar- 


garet, and holding her to his heart, elicits not only the forgiveness, but the , 


oaekerion of Montville, by whose presence Romont and others are made 
iappy. 

With such materiel has Mr. Shiell founded his drama. The acting 
of Macready, as 4doiphus de Polignac, was in his most effective 
style :—the scene where he is led to excution, and the last farewell 
with his dying father, can scarcely find language ni cient to de- 
tail its beauties :—it was traly perfect: scarcely.“ ‘lye present 


but what contributed its tear, at the striking*iffiiner of filial duty 


which Macready most feelingly depicted :——the last embrace 
too with Margaret, was, if possible, more brilliant, and struck 
back upon our heart sensations that cannot easily be forgo tten. 

Miss F. H. Kelly, as Margaret Romont, the victim of unhappy 
love, enhanced every opinion we have hitherto expressed with 
regard to her talent—such scenes as those with her lover. De 
Polignac, sufficiently tell the greatness of her mind, and the depth 
of. feeling which it is possible her young g nius is capable of re- 


presenting:—her endeavours were most cheeringly encouraged, 


and the curtain dropped amid much enthusiasm. 


+ —HOfo— 
DAVIS’s AMPHITHEATRE. 

We haye to regret that the weight of other matter in our last 
prevented our noticing as we intended the performances at this 
theatre. The new piece called “ Maurice; or, the Mysterious 
Host,” possesses many good incidents, and is on the whole well 
worth the trouble of crossing the bridge this cold weather to see. 
Some of the scenes, particularly one of a bed-chamber, where 
Maurice, (Ridgway) attempts to murder his guest, Captain Alton, 
(Clifford) excited great interest, and richly deserved the applanse 
it received from the audience. The characters are well supported : 
Ridgway, as the disguised Bandit, played excellently, but he can- 
not speak the dialogue—he has been some years upon the stage, 
and ought by this time time to know how to read his part. Sla- 
der, ag a young soldier, and Clifford, as an old veteran, made the 
most of their characters, 

The pantomime af “ Harlequin Achilles ; or, a Trip to Hyde 
Park,” is a very fair one, but a great deal too long: some very 
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clever children, (the young Ridgway’s) are introduced in the har- 
lequinade, and display much talent. 

Of Miss Bannister’s performance on the tight rope, though : we 
cannot go so far as the play-bills, by calling it ‘fascinating”’—for 
we never can apply such a term to any performance attendant 
with personal risk-~yet,we do not hesitate to allow that it pos- 
sesses great merit, and considering that it is a female who enacts 
it, deserves mych praise. 

; eGo 
OLYMPIC. 

The beautiful and interesting melodrama of the “ Heart a. Mid 
Lothian,’ dramatized by T. Dibdin, has been played at this house, 
in a very efficient mauner. Mrs. Egerton’s Madge Wildfire, isa 
performance of great merit, and was highly applauded. Miss E, 
Scott, as Jeannie Deans, exerted herself with effeet—we newex 
had an opportunity of seeing this -young ledy in apy character 
worthy of her talents, before we saw her play this.part, and .we 
were agreeably surprized by the taste and judgment she displayed. 
A Miss Brady, ( whom we recollect to have seen..some years, age 
at the Sans Pareil, under the name of Lebrun) played Affe. very 
prettily. Queen Caroline was performed with becoming dignity. 
by Miss Johnstone. The male actors by the bye did . not: please 
us 80 well asthe ladies :—Vale’s Dumbiedikea is not, such as, we 
expeeted of him; he completely misconceived the charaeter ;_ he 
played it as if he ‘had been drunk :—Campbell, Lewis and Vining 
were respectable. 

After the melodrama, ‘a new. siteamne, entitled the “ Son Gal- 
ley (alias Gallows ) Slaves,” was produced for the first time here 
on Monday :—-if as report states thjs.piece is from the pen of a 
young nobleman, we have no, great. reason to congratulate his 
lordship on the addition he has made to the literary stores of the 
country—in this, as in most pieces of the kind, low language 
and biaguard’similies occupy the places of wit and himour.’ We 
would earnestly recommend to thesé would-be authors, whd may 
fancy they possess talents for satire, to remember that it does not 
always consist of flash and indecency. There are however some 
tolerable parodies of popular songs; these, together with the ac- 
ting, meet with applause, and are likely to please for a short time. 

—edoe t * 
“WEST “LONDON. 

The vacancy in the dramatic amusements at this little theatre, 

caused by the absence of Miss Brunton, has been in some degree 
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filled up by the performance of the “ wonderful Bear,” and the 
“sagacious Dog, Carlo,” under the superintendanee of Mr. H. 
Simpson, to whom infinite merit is due, for the tractability and ap- 
parent good humour which he has brought the animals subser- 
vient to—the feats performed by “ Bruin” are most astonishing, 
ner are less striking these ef Carlo, The melodrama of “Rinaldo” 
affords a fine eppertunity for their display: —we remember to have 
seen this preduetion some years since at Sadler’s Wells, with its 
legitimate appellation of “ Phillip and his Dog”—the part of 
Rinaldo the Remorseless was there represented by Hartland, 
Pistlip by Slader :—in the version adapted te this theatre, Mr. 
Cordell is the representative of Philip, and Mr. H. Simpson the 
Rinaldo—upon the acting of whom censure is scarcely justifiable, 
when we are aware that to only the known docility of his quadru- 
peds is he confident; therefore in the attempt of performance, 
should his efferts be less praiseworthy than many of his competi- 
tors, i¢ is to be passed over, looking at the means: by which they 
are brought into use:—for his training the Bear and the Dog, we 
cannet speak too high. 

A new melodrama, called the “ Usurper ; or, the Custle of 
Sforsino,” is playing with goed success, and frem the plot and 
ineidents is ealeulated to amuse. “ The Anaconda” is again 
brought forward, and presents a clever performance :—the ma- 
nagement of the “ terrific monster” is skillfully taken care of. 
Bruaten’s exertions as Zad¢, are deserving the most rapturous 
applause. The house continues to be fashionably attended. 





Scens—MAHOMET. 
From the French of Vosraire. 
a By N—s A—t. 

Zorrrvs, (Sheriff of Mecca) being obliged in his official capacity to have 
an interview with Manomert, discovers his twochildren, that he had for fifteen 
years meurned as dead, are yet alive, and in the power of the Impostor. By 
slarming him for their safety, Mahomet endeavours to shake the allegiance of 
Zopyrus to his country, bul he indignantly rejects his ofiers. 

Mah. Draw near, Zopyrus: since alk powerful heav’n, 
Wills we at length should meet, behold Mahomet: 
Behold him without fear; nor let the blush 
Of shame or terror interrupt thy speaking. 
Zep. Mahomet, ‘tis for thee I blush: for thee, 
Whose artifices base have dragged thy eountry 
To the brink of ruin—for thee, whose blood-stain’d hands 
Multiply crimes, and where fair peace once reign’d 
Bid war and rapiné rise—for thee, whose name 
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Hast sown division, civil discord; made 
Fathers ’gainst sons to raise their hands ; mothers 
‘To curse their offspring—or, assuming mercy, 
Should-you with werds of peace delude th’ unwary, 
Tis but, ( when all our-arms are taken from us,) 
That thou may’st more securely strike the blow, 
And butcher without fear your helpless victims, 
Discord and mis’ry on your footsteps wait ; 
Falshood and treachery thy sole attendants. 
Speak then, thou tyrant of thy country! say, 
Think’st thou, known as thou art for all thet’s base, 
Deceitful and ambitious, to impose 
Upon our senses—or to make us crouch 
Before thee as a god! adore thy name, 
And humbly sue thy mercy 2— 
Peace awhile >— 
Had I to answer others than Zopyrus, 
That powerful god whose cause I advocate, 
Alone should mark my pow’r ; the sword and koran, 
In my destroying hands should overcome 
Th’ opposers of my will, and make my foes 
Shrink back abash'd in silence ; and my tongue, 
Even as thunder, shouting vengeance down 
Upon the factious, would their courage tame, 
And I should see them meekly bow before me. 
To you, Zopyrus, I speak as man tow’rds man, 
Without disguise ;. since I do know my sway 
So firm, so well establish’d, ‘tis beyond 
Thy utmost pow’r t’ o’erthrow it. We are here 
Alone and unobserv’d. Who is Mahomet !— 
Attend awhile, I will unveil him to ye. . 
I am ambitious—what of that? ‘twill net 
Weigh aught against me; doubtless ail are so: 
Kings, princes, prelates, citizens; why they 
Are all ambitious—hut have none as yet 
A project form'd, se vast, so grand as mine. 
Each state has had its day. Hach nation once, 
By laws with wisdom fram’d, the lib’ral arts, 
Or by unequall’d skill in peerless war, 
Has shone preeminent. Arabia fallen, 
Now languishes ia base obscurity ! 
Her gen’rous sons as yet unknown, have wasted 
Their fame, their greatness, in oblivioa— 
Her day of grandeur has at length arriy'd: 
Yes, in Arabia we at length shall find 





Fresh days for conqnest mark’d. How stands the world? 


From north to south ’tis desolation all 

Persia, yet reeking with her subjects’ blood, 

Her monarchy 0’erthrown—India enslav'd, 

Groans ’neath a conqueror’s pow'r—Egypt abas’d, 


Her haughty pride cast down—and Romeaye, Rome! 
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Imperial once ; the mistress of the world; 
Torn by intestine discords,: foreign feudsy* 
Her people scatter’d, .and her conquests lost, 


Bs founder’d ’midst the gen’ral wreek of worlds. 
y then, since all’s. confusion, since once more 


Primeva! chaos has return’d, let us, 
From this grand wreck 6f worlds, this vast disorder; 
Build Arabia up : ‘new forms of worship, 
A new god invent, to blind'a prostrate world, 
And fix our sway beyond controul or fear. 
In Egypt, Osyris ;. Minos in Crete; 
In Asia, Zoroaster ; time long since: 
Numa in Italy—these gave to states 
Unciviliz’d and rude, ‘unequal laws. 
“Fis I, who after centuries have roll’d, 
Am come t’ invalidate these laws—to fix 
A nobler rule to subjugate the world— 
. (To be concladed in our next ) 
a A sn 


TO Mrs. DAVIES, 

On. her leaving the Southumpton Theatre. 
Sweet actress !, acerpt this tribute due 
To one, by all so justly low’d, ‘as you. 
No flattering muse tuy merit-sings, 
Worth's my theme, truth guidegthe strings: 
Read then, and.unoffended give thine ear, 
Though simple the numbers, the thoughts sincere: 
When ycu-depart, our amusements fled,’ 
Pleasure’s no-more; the drama’s charms are dead: 
Sad ling’ring remembrances ‘fill their place, 
Since we no longer see thy ‘Thespian grace, 
In vain we remember Jeabelia’s »ad tear, 
In vain think on Juliayza’s graceful air, 
Ah! who will enchantmentlike thine impart, 
When from Southampton’s: sie 8 you depart? 


_ Then, will be changed those'scenes of mirth, 


When the drama’s me: it gave to pleasure birth, 


‘ Eech-one reflects onthy unceasingipains, 


Thanks thee ; but of: tliy absence complains. 
Return, sweet actress, once again renew 

Au enjoyment at first taught by you: 

As Lapland's sons forsake:their icy plains, 
When winter’s ‘piercing ‘cold o'er them reigns, 
So tedious our wintry hours roll:on, 
Deprived of ‘thee; our star, ourcheerful san: 
Ok may merit, Davies, like thine ever find, 
Fri like your’s here, in ev’ry noble mind ; 
May you remember the chief good on earth, 
Is self etécted by a life of worth! 
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